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PART I 
TEACHER AND PUPILS 


§ 1. STARTING WORK 


Your first day as a teacher is ending; you have 
finished planning to-morrow’s lessons; and you are 
sitting at home thinking. To-day has been a happy 
day. Your class—a primary class of thirty boys and 
girls—was full of smiles. The children were pleased 
to see their new teacher. Not much work was done, 
but new books, note-books, pens and pencils were 
given out. To-morrow the children must start 
work quickly at the beginning of the morning. How 
can you help them to do this? 

By preparing yourself. 

By preparing the classroom. 

“By preparing the class. 


Preparing Yourself 
Children often copy an older person, even when 
they do not know that they are doing so. It has been 
said that a class reflects its teacher. A teacher who is 
ready for work helps a class to get ready quickly. 
You will do well to go to the classroom before the 
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first lesson begins. You will then be able to get your 
own things ready in good time: to open the class- 
register at the right page, fill your fountain-pen with 
ink, sharpen your pencil, get enough chalk, and 
make sure that you have all the books and notes and 
equipment that you will need. Be prepared. 


Preparing the Classroom 


On green grass a chameleon turns green; on a 
red road, it turns red. Children are rather like the 
chameleon: a roem that is ready for work helps them 
to get ready for work; a room that is not ready 
hinders them. See, then, that your classroom is 
prepared, 

Should the pupils share in doing this? If you 
think so, leave some things for them to do. It is 
often good for them to attend to such matters as 
opening or shutting windows. If the desks need 
arranging in straight rows you may get the pupils 
to straighten them, unless the desks are too heavy 
for them to move. You may certainly get the pupils 
to pick up any paper that may be lying on the floor. 
If the blackboard needs cleaning, one of them may 
clean it; or you May clean it yourself. 

There will always be some things that you will 
wish to do yourself; but it is good that the children 
also should help. They will like to feel that they 
are being useful; they will come to look on the room 
as their room, in which they can take pride; an 
they will be learning good habits. In deciding which 
things they can do for themselves, you will think 
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about their age. Remember that infants are very 
proud to show that they can be useful. 


Preparing the Class 


What will be the best way to make sure that the 
pupils enter the room quietly? If some fail to do 
so, what will you do? Would it be good to send 
these pupils out of the room and make them come 
in again? Perhaps it will be best to have no fixed 
plan. Remember, however, that it is wise to expect 
the children to behave well from the very moment 
that they enter the room. 

When they have entered, you will give them a 
friendly greeting. See that they all greet you in 
return. If John fails to do this, you may say “‘Good 
morning, John”; and that will probably make him 
remember to show good manners. If many fail, 
you may tell them that you expect them to be 
polite; or, without any words, you may leave the 
room, enter it again and repeat your greeting. What 
method you choose does not much matter: what 
does matter is that the children shall understand, 
from the very start of the day, that you expect them 
to behave properly. 

Stand where you can see all the pupils, and look 
at them to see that they are tidy. If Ben’s shirt is 
unbuttoned, tell him to button it up. 

Take care that all the pupils have all the things 
that they will need for the coming lesson. If each 
should have a reading-book, make sure that each 
has one. If pencils need sharpening, see that they 
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are sharpened. If exercise-books have to be given 
out, how shall this be done? Will you give them out 
yourself? Or will you get a pupil to give them out? 
Perhaps a pupil might do this while you are having 
roll-call and filling in the register? 

All these preparations (and there may be others 
too) will take time; but it will be time well spent. 


SUMMARY 
Work is best started when 


The Teacher is prepared 
The Classroom is prepared 


The Class is prepared. 


§2. THE TEACHER KNOWING THE CLASS 


Here they are—thirty boys and girls, whom you 
never met until yesterday. You and they will be 
working together for, probably, a year. Just as the 
year will have dry days and wet days, sunshine and 
storms, so you and your pupils will have pleasures 
and problems, failures and successes. If you and 
they are to work together well, in good times and 
bad, you must get to know one another well. You 
yourself must get to know the pupils, both as a 
class and as individuals. A great teacher has said 
that if we want to teach Latin to John we must 
know not only Latin but also John. The most im- 
portant educational advance of recent years is that 
teaching has become more child-centred—that is to 
say, teachers have been making greater efforts to 
suit their teaching to children’s needs. There is a 
book for African teachers which has on its first page 
a picture of an African child. Under this picture are 
the words, The Director of African Education. 


Knowing the Class 

You have thirty different pupils, but they are a 
class. Some are boys and some are girls, but all are 
children. Some are older than others, but all are 
about the same age. Some are further advanced 
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than others, but all are about the same standard. 
They may be a class of infants, or juniors or seniors. 
Whichever they are, you know that they are like one 
another in some ways—that they have some com- 
mon factors. So you will ask yourself what you 
already know about children of their age and stan- 
dard, and how you can learn more. 

(1) You were once at their age and standard 
yourself. Look back and try to remember what you 
and your classmates were like then. Did you find 
it hard to sit still? Were you forever asking ques- 
tions? Can you remember, even now, some of the 
lessons you learnt then? 

(2) You know other children—perhaps your own 
brothers and sisters—of the same age as your pupils. 
What “common factors” do you see in them? 

(3) Other teachers, older than you, have learnt 
much about children. Can you get some of them to 
tell you things they have learnt? 

(4) Teachers and others have written books about 
children. You have read some, and will read more. 
You will enjoy comparing what you learn from 
them, and from teachers who talk to you, with what 
you find in your class. : 

(5) Best of all, you can now observe your class, 
and see what they need and do and like and dislike. 
This is most important, for no class is exactly the 
same as any other, even of the same age and stan- 
dard. Nor will your pupils behave in the same way 
every day. You must notice when they are bored 
or restless or unhappy, when cheerful and hard- 
working. To do this, you will have to “keep your 
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eye” on them all. Impossible? No, the good teacher 
has been said to grow eyes in the back of his head. 
When talking to the class, you should usually stand 
far enough back from the central desk to see, at the 
same time, the pupils sitting at the two ends of the 
front row. 


WARNING: CHEW ADVICE BEFORE YOU 
SWALLOW IT 

Look back to your childhood, but remember that 
things were different then. Read books about chil- 
dren, but don’t think that everything they say will 
be true of your class. Learn from other teachers, 
but remember that they will not always agree with 
one another; and that, even when they do, they 
may be wrong. 


SUMMARY, 

5 KNOW YOUR CLASS, 
learn—as wisely as you can—from 
(1) Your memories of your childhood, 
(2) Your memories of other children, 
(3) The advice of other teachers, 
(4) Books, 
(5) Observing your class. 
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§3. THE TEACHER KNOWING 
EVERY PUPIL 


Besides knowing the class as a whole, you want 
to get to know every pupil. 


Knowing Every Pupil 


A class differs from all others because it is made 
up of persons, each different from everyone else in 
the world. Every single member of it has his own 
body and mind and spirit, which together make up 
his personality. You want to understand, as well as 
possible, each of your pupils; for each—with his 
body, mind and spirit—is, during school hours, in 
your care. 

How can you get to know each pupil? 

1) Learn each individual’s name, and use it when 
calling him. This is courteous, and shows that you 
look on him as a person. Don’t be a “You! You!” 
teacher. And never make a child unhappy by call- 
ing him “You with the torn shirt!” or ‘That fat 
boy in the back row!” 

(2) Try to notice each individual. Some are easy 
to get to know, but others are shy. You will soon 
see who are the quick learners and who the slow, 
who are the trouble-makers and who are helpful. 
Notice also the child who yawns, the one who bites 
his nails, the one who sits badly when writing, the 
one who holds his book too near to his eyes, the 
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one who cannot read the blackboard from the back 
of the room, the one who has fever. Each of these 
needs your attention; but none will get it unless you 
notice his need. Little by little, you will come to 
know which of the pupils tell lies, which of them 
bully smaller children, and which are honest and 
trustworthy. If you are to see these things, you 
must be interested in the children as persons, not 
just as learners. There are teachers who remember 
Latin but forget John. If they take any interest in 
John, it is only in his mind; we might call them “M 
teachers”. You will be a ‘‘B.M.S«teacher”’, caring 
for body, mind and spirit. 

(3) Get to know the pupils out of class. Many 
children behave more naturally outside the class- 
room than in it. Watch them, for instance, when 
they are playing games; and play with them your- 
self sometimes. By doing things with them out of 
school, you will learn much about them. 

(4) If possible, get to know your pupils’ homes. A 
child’s home, more than anything else, has made 
him what he is. Knowing his home may, therefore, 
help you to understand him. Besides, you look after 
him during school hours only; for the rest of the time 
he is under the charge of his parents or guardians. 
Great good may come from your co-operating with 
them. For instance, the boy who is always yawning 
may be going to bed too late, and a word to his 
father or mother may put this right. 


WARNING: CHEW ADVICE BEFORE YOU 
SWALLOW IT 
Art 13 


Try to get to know individuals, but never poke 
your nose into their private affairs—study your 
pupils, but don’t spy on them. Play games with 
them, but don’t try to behave as if you were a child. 
When you want a mother to send her son to bed 
early, speak to her, but begin by asking her advice 
about his yawning; don’t make her feel that you 
think you are her teacher. 


SUMMARY 


If teacher and pupils are to work well together, 
and if he is to help them to develop in 
BODY, MIND, SPIRIT, 
he should try, as wisely as he can, to 
Know the class 
and Know every pupil 
(1) By name 
(2) In class 
(3) Out of class 
and (4) If possible, his home. 


§4. THE PUPILS KNOWING THE TEACHER 


It ought to be easier for the pupils to get to know 
one teacher than for him to get to know thirty of 
them. This, however, will only be so if he is a 
person whom it is easy to know. And, of course, 
it will only be worth while if he is a person whom it 
is good to know. 

How, then, can you help your pupils to know you, 
and to be the better for knowing you? 


Be Yourself 

This is less easy than it sounds. Your self is 
made up of all the things that belong to your body, 
mind and spirit. Some of these, it is true, cannot be 
changed—for instance, your height, the shape of 
your nose and the sound of your voice. Accept this 
fact cheerfully. Some teacher-students lie awake 
at nights with a fear that they will have difficulty 
in class-management because they are not tall or hand- 
some or big-voiced. Such fears are both useless and 
unnecessary. Jesus once asked his first twelve 
teacher-students which of them by worrying could 
make himself any taller. He went on to say that the 
outer things of the body are of less importance than 
the inner things of the spirit. Itis chiefly by character 
and intelligence that one manages a class. What you 
are matters more than how you appear. So, when 
you are thinking about the outer things, do not wish 
that you looked or sounded like someone else: be 
content to be yourself. 
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If you are content to be yourself, you will behave 
naturally in class. It is good to be natural, for the 
pupils want to know you as you really are. Once, 
when I was talking with some African friends who 
had been my pupils many years before, I spoke of 
another European who had also been their teacher. 
One of them said, ‘‘ We didn’t like him.” I was sur- 
prised, and said that I had liked him very much. My 
friend replied, “Yes, but you knew X—: we only 
knew Mr. X—. When he was in class, he put on 
a different manner, a different way of speaking and 
a different way of walking.” Poor man!—he had 
tried to gain respect by seeming grand, and the 
result was that he had lost it. 

One thing that is natural for everyone is to make 
mistakes. When you make a mistake in class, will 
you admit it and say that you are sorry? If a boy 
points out that you have made a mistake on the 
blackboard, will you correct it and thank him? It 
is natural not to know everything. If a pupil asks 
you a question and you do not know the answer, 
will you say that you do not know but will try to 
find out? If you do not try to cover up your mis- 
takes or the things you do not know, the pupils may 
learn not to cover up theirs. By being honest you 
will help them to be honest. They will be the better 
for knowing you. 


Discipline Yourself 


You cannot improve your height or the shape of 
your face, but you can improve your tidiness or 
your temper. The better you discipline your own 
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character, the better you will discipline your class. 
Be yourself, but discipline yourself. 

Self-discipline helps you to be one self, not many 
selves. On Monday you may feel fresh, on Tuesday 
tired, on Wednesday happy, on Thursday worried. 
If you are, therefore, hard-working on Monday, 
slack on Tuesday, just on Wednesday and unjust 
on Thursday, what are the pupils to expect on Fri- 
day? Children never feel safe with an unsteady 
teacher. Feeling unsafe, they lose confidence, not 
only in him but also in themselves; and then their 
work, conduct and character go downhill. 

You cannot, of course, be exactly the same every 
day; and it would be dull for your pupils if you 
could. Your feeling more cheerful on Tuesday than 
on Monday does not matter much. What matters 
most is that, however you may be feeling, you 
should discipline yourself to be: 

FRIENDLY, FAIR, FIRM. 

(1) Be friendly—not only to the bright boys or 
the pretty girls but to all your pupils. 

(2) Be fair—to all. Have no favourites, and treat 
no one as an enemy. There will be some children 
whom you will like better than others, just as you 
like some of your fellow-students better than others. 
Try not to show which are the ones you like best. 
Above all, try to be just to everyone. You will not 
always succeed in this, but if your pupils feel that 
you mean to be just they will forgive your some- 
times failing. 

(3) Be firm. Insist on silence when you are talk- 
ing to the class. Wait for silence before you begin; 
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and if pupils start chattering while you are talking, 
stop—even in the middle of a sentence; a pause, 
and a glance at the chatterers, will probably be 
enough to make them silent. When you are giving 
an order, give it once or, at the most, twice; and 
see that it is carried out before you do anything else. 
It is no use to say, ‘‘Shut your books”, unless you 
make sure that all the pupils shut them. If neces- 
sary, make them repeat an action again and again 
until it is done properly. Time thus spent is not 
wasted. If you say, ‘“‘Anyone who does this again 
will be sent out’of the room”, and later someone 
does it again, send him out. Then the pupils will 
understand that when you say something you mean 
it. 

Remember that it is easier to loosen a tight con- 
trol than to tighten a loose one. At the start of a 
term, for instance, it is better to be too strict than 
too gentle. 

Always, however, you should be strict in disci- 
plining yourself. Then your pupils will respect you. 
Don’t worry about whether they like you: aim at 
winning their respect. 


SUMMARY 


You want to help your pupils to know you, and 
to be the better for knowing you. So: 
Be yourself 

and 
Discipline yourself 

to be 
Friendly, Fair, Firm 
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§ 5. EXAMPLE 


A hardworking class nearly always behaves well. 
Therefore, for good class-management as well as for 
good teaching, you should help your pupils to work 
hard. How can you do this? 

By giving them, as best you can: 

A Good Example, 

Good Conditions for the Body, 
Good Conditions for the Mind, 
Good Conditions for the Spirit. 


In this section we shall consider example. 


A Good Example of Hard Work 

We have already spoken of the teacher’s example, 
and shall come back to it again and again. It is said 
that What every teacher teaches is himself. This 
saying means that some teachers teach English, 
some teach Science, some teach Handwork, but all 
of them teach their own ways of behaving and think- 
ing—their character. Teacher Robinson, while he 
is teaching Latin to John, is also teaching him 
Robinson. 

Example is like the wind: we cannot see it, but 
we do see what it does. Children often copy their 
teacher, usually without knowing that they are do- 
ing so. The teacher, too, does not usually know 
that they are doing so. He may see when children 
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are copying his handwriting, as they often do; but 
he does not know when his character is flowing into 
theirs. 

Remember that children learn more from what 
the teacher does, and from what kind of person he 
is, than from what he says. It is no good to tell 
them to work hard, unless one is a hard worker one- 
self. Somebody once said, “I can’t hear what you 
say, for what you are shouts louder than what you 
say.” 

We have already seen that the teacher must work 
hard in preparation for his teaching. Clearly he 
must also set an example of hard work during his 
lessons. 


Think about the following questions: 


(1) Should a teacher be usually on his feet? 
= (2) When he is standing, how should he usually 
is stand? 
(3) When he is sitting, how should he usually 
E SIE? ei 
(4) When the pupils are working on their own, . 
.. what should he usually be doing? 
(5) What will the pupils think if he reads a news- 
:- paper that has nothing to do with the lesson? 
(6) Should he be willing to do other duties in the 
school besides teaching and, if necessary, to 
stay there after classes are over? 
(7) Should he usually correct all the pupils’ 
exercise-books himself? 
(8) Why has the word “usually” been put into 


so many of these questions? 
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SUMMARY 
pupils are to work hard, 


THE TEACHER MUST WORK HARD 


before 
during } lessons 
after 


fa 


bed 


Paai 


= 


cz 


PART II 
BODY, MIND AND SPIRIT 


§6. THE BODY 


Hard work is helped by good conditions for the 
body. 


Good Conditions for the Body 

Think how much better you yourself work when 
your body is comfortable (but not lazy). A child 
needs good physical conditions even more than a 
grown-up does. 

Among the needs of the body are: air, light, 
Space, support, movement, sleep, food, drink, wash- 
ing and relief. 


Air 
A good supply of fresh air in your classroom will 


depend on the way the room is built, and on the 


weather, and perhaps on your deciding when doors 
and windows are to be open. 


In the intervals between periods, every pupil 
should go outside into the fresh air unless it is rain- 
ing. During periods it is sometimes good to give the 
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class some breathing-exercises, especially if it is 
a class of young children. 

Sometimes it is good to take a reading lesson, for 
example, in the fresh air outside the classroom. 
What plans would you make for doing this? 

If a strong wind comes into the classroom and 
blows papers about, what can be done? Some 
teachers get each pupil to find a stone, wash it and 
use it to keep his papers in place. Others make, or 
get the pupils to make, bags filled with small stones 
or sand. 


Light 

Light, like air, depends on the weather and the 
building. See, however, that you make the best use 
of it. If possible, arrange the desks so that the 
strongest light will come from behind the pupils 
and from their left side. You know how difficult it is 
for the pupils to read what is written on a blackboard 
when there is a strong light facing them. If you do 
not know why it is better to have light coming from 
the left side than from the right, try writing in a 
place where the light comes from the right and 
notice what happens to the shadow of your pen. 


Space 
Space depends on the size of the room, on the 
type of desks used, and on the number of the class. 
Try to see that each pupil has enough space. Child- 
ren sitting on the same bench, or standing in a line, 
_often crowd themselves too close together. 
23 


Support 


In some classrooms the pupils sit on chairs or on 
benches with backs, against which they can lean for 
support. In others where they have stools or benches 
without backs, the pupils may get tired because 
they have nothing to lean against. This tiredness 
may be delayed or prevented by their having fre- 
quent opportunities to stand up or move about. 
Also they may sometimes be told to turn about, 
sit on their stools or benches and lean against the 
desks. 

Desks and seats ought to be the right size for the 
children who use them. You will probably have to 
accept those that are provided, but at least you can 
see that they are put to the best use—for example, 
if you have chairs and desks of various sizes, see that 
the high chairs are put with the tall desks, and that 
each child, if possible, has those that are the best 
for him. 

Do not let pupils sitting or standing near walls 
lean against them, for they may get lazy and they 
will dirty the walls. 

Movement is necessary for everybody, but par- 
ticularly for young children. Notice when your 
pupils are becoming restless through sitting or stand- 
ing too long, and think of the best way of giving 
them movement. Jumping fifty times on the toes 
takes only a few seconds; running to a tree in the 
school garden and back may take only a few minutes. 
Everyone should move about during the recrea- 
tion period, if possible out-of-doors, 
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Sleep 
This has already been mentioned (see page 13). 


Food 


The pupils’ food will probably not be under your 
control; but, if you find that a child is not getting 
enough food at the right times, you should certainly 
speak to the principal teacher or to the child’s 
parents. 


Drink 


Water for drinking should usually be provided in 
school, if this is possible. If you supply such water 
or are put in charge of any, see that it is kept clean. 
How can you do this? 


Washing 

Water for washing should, if possible, be pro- 
vided. Some teachers keep a jug of water and a 
basin in, or near, their classroom for washing dirty 
hands. 


Relief 


Most children are taught by their parents that 
they should go to the latrine and empty their bowels 
every day, and at the same time every day. Many 
children do this before coming to school. Some 
parents, however, may fail either to teach this 
lesson or to see that it is carried out. When they 
fail, the teacher should help the child to form and 
keep a regular habit. 
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Some young children are thoughtless about the 
need to pass water, and so have to ask permission to 
leave the room during a lesson. Some children need 
to do this more often than others. Some are naughty 
and ask for permission when they do not need to 
relieve themselves. You should notice any pupils 
who ask to leave the room too often, and think what 
is the best way to deal with them. Perhaps the best 
way will be to send them to the latrine during the 
intervals between periods. 


SUMMARY 


HARD WORK HELPS GOOD CONDUCT. 


Helps to hard work include: 
A good example 
Good physical conditions. 
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§ 7. THE MIND: WORK 


If the pupils are to work hard, they must have 
not only good conditions for the body but also 
good conditions for the mind. They must have: 


Work to do, 
Desire to do it, 
Ability to do it. 


Work to Do 


The pupils cannot work unless they have work 
to do. It is the teacher’s duty to give them plenty 
of work. 

Listening is work; but most men and women 
cannot listen for a long time, most children can 
listen for only a short time, and most little children 
for only a very short time. So you should not talk 
to your pupils too much. Bea teacher, nota preacher. 

Give the pupils a share in the talking. Tell them 
to say, or sometimes to sing, something after you. 
Ask them questions. Let them ask questions. 

Give them opportunities not only to listen and 
speak, but also to see and touch and make and do. 
All these are ways of working. Show them pictures, 
models, specimens. Get them to draw pictures, to 
make models, to collect specimens. Act something. 
Get them to act something. 
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Never do for your pupils what they can do for 
themselves. Children learn more from finding out 
knowledge than from being told it; more from using 
knowledge than from reciting it. 

This book is about discipline, and so we must not 
discuss here the teaching of the various subjects. 
What we are noting is that hard work is a help to 
good conduct, and that keeping the pupils busy is a 
necessary part of class-management. 

Keep all of them as busy as possible, whatever 
the subject may be, whatever the method you are 
using. When you are asking questions, which is 
better?—to say “John, what is three-quarters of 
£1?”, or to say “What is one-quarter of f1,... 
John?” How can you prevent the brightest pupils 
from answering too many of the questions? When is 
it good to ask a question and get all the pupils to 
write the answer? 

If you are showing a picture or a model, how can 
you best make sure that everyone sees it? 

Sometimes it is good to divide the pupils into 
groups, and sometimes to set them to work as in- 
dividuals. We shall consider these methods later 


(see pages 34-37). 


Desire to Work 


The pupils will wish to work hard in a lesson if 
they find an interest in it. The best sort of interest 
is interest in the subject itself and in the way that 
the teacher teaches it. So if your class or any mem- 
bers of it are behaving badly, one of the questions 
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you should ask yourself is whether your lessons are 
interesting enough. But some lessons cannot be 
made really interesting. It is good that pupils 
should have to do some uninteresting work; for one 
of the aims of their education is to prepare them for 
later life, and all men and women have to do some 
work that is dull. Children, like grown-up people, 
do such work best when they see that it is useful. 
So, when you have to give work that is dull, show 
how it will be useful. For instance, if the pupils are 
learning multiplication-tables, try to show them the 
usefulness of knowing these tables by heart. How 
would you do this? 

Another way of giving interest to uninteresting 
work is to arrange a competition and to reward the 
winners. (This we shall consider later; see pages 
38-41.) Which deserves praise the more—success 
or hard work? 


Ability to Work 

If the mind is to work well, it must be at peace. 
When itis pulled one way by one interest and another 
way by another, it is not at peace. Help your pupils, 
therefore, to put their minds to one thing at a time. 
Try to do nothing yourself that may pull their minds 
away from the lesson. Don’t walk up and down 
like a lion in a cage, or the pupils may watch your 
walking. Don’t play catch with the chalk, or they 
may attend to that instead of the lesson. Help them 
to put their minds to the subject by getting them to 
clear off their desks anything that they do not need 
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for that subject. Try to keep quietness in your 


classroom (see pages 31-33), so that noise does not 
pull their minds away from the work. 


Sometimes a much more interesting thing than 


the lesson suddenly appears, for example an aero- 
plane. What will you do then? 


SUMMARY 
VHARD WORK IS HELPED 


by 
GOOD CONDITIONS FOR THE MIND: 


(1) Work to do—(not only listening). 
(2) Desire to do the work, 
because it is interesting 
or 
because it is useful. 
(3) Ability to do the work 


because the mind is at peace, 
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§ 8. THE MIND: QUIETNESS 


Hard work and quietness go hand in hand: each 
helps the other. 
Quietness depends on: 
The teacher, 
The classroom and its surroundings, 
The pupils. 


The Teacher 

The voice that is used most is the teacher’s. More 
than all others, therefore, it should be kept quiet. 
It should be heard easily by everyone in the class- 
room, but usually there is no need for shouting. We 
are tempted to shout when we wish the pupils to 
obey an order smartly; but one can speak smartly 
without shouting. One can also give some orders 
by silent hand-signs. Can you think of examples? 

The quiet teacher usually stands still when talk- 
ing. In what lesson is it most important that the 
pupils should hear easily every single word he says? 


The Classroom and its Surroundings 
Your classroom may have heavy furniture and a 
squeaky floor. It may be shared by two or more 
classes. It may be near to a noisy street. These 
difficulties have to be accepted, but you must do 
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the best you can. You may be able to get old motor- 
tyres and cut out of them rubber pads that can be 
fixed under the legs of the desks and chairs. (This 
may be a big work, even if your pupils help in it; 
but the pads will last a long time.) Your head- 
master may be able to arrange the time-table so that 
the lessons requiring quietness most are taken at the 
quietest times. If other classes share the room with 
yours, you will consider their needs; and when your 
class has to do something noisy, such as singing, you 
may perhaps take it to a distant corner of the play- 
ground. 

See that doors and windows are fixed so that they 


do not bang; and keep hinges well oiled so that they 
do not squeak. 


The Pupils 


If your pupils use their desks and chairs noisily, 
make them practise getting into, and out of, them 
as quietly as possible. Little children find this an 
enjoyable game. 

Make a rule that a pupil who wants to ask or 
answer a question, or to say anything to you, during 
a class-lesson shall put up his hand silently. 

If you want pupils to repeat something in chorus 
(e.g. a multiplication-table, a poem or the correct 
pronunciation of a word), call on them section 
by section or (at most) half the class at a time. 
Thus you will reduce the noise, and be better able 
to notice the pupil who makes a mistake or says 
nothing. 

Young children are not naturally quiet. They 
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need opportunities for being noisy, and you should 
see that they get them, in full, during recreation. 

Quietness is not the same as silence. There is no 
reason why children should not quietly talk while 
knitting or sewing or modelling; and, if allowed to do 
so, they will more readily keep silent when silence 
is required. In what other subjects might you per- 
mit conversation? 


NOTE 

Quietness is not always good: pupils may be quiet 
because they are half-asleep or because they are 
frightened; and if, when the teacher is with them, 
they are kept too quiet, they will probably be too 
noisy when he is not with them. At first some disci- 
pline may be necessary to keep pupils quiet, and it 
may be needed later from time to time; but the 
teacher should aim at getting them to form a habit of 
quietness because they see that it helps them and 
others to work well. 


SUMMARY 
QUIETNESS HELPS HARD WORK 
It depends on: 
A Quiet Teacher 
A Quiet Classroom 
A Quiet Class 
Pupils will form a habit 
of being 
quiet when quietness is needed 
if they see that it 
helps them and others 
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§9. THE MIND: KINDS OF WORK 


We give our pupils three kinds of work: 
Class work; 
Individual work; 
Group work. 


Each supplies certain conditions that are good for 
the pupil’s mind; and a change from one to another 
gives the mind refreshment. Each has disadvan- 
tages which present problems to the teacher. 


Class Work 


We have been thinking about this in earlier sec- 
tions. One of its advantages is that it saves the 
teacher’s time: a single teacher can teach thirty 
pupils. The great disadvantage is that pupils do not 
all learn at the same pace. 

Consider the following questions: 

(1) What other advantages do pupils get from 

working together as a class? 


(2) What other disadvantages are there in class 
work? 


(3) Why do most teachers enjoy class work more 
than individual work or group work? 


Individual Work 


The great advantage of individual work is that 
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the pupil can be given work that suits him and can 
do it at his own pace. The great disadvantage is that 
the teacher, not being able to multiply himself into 
thirty teachers, finds it hard to divide his time fairly 
between all the pupils. 

It is impossible to give much individual teaching 
in a large class during class hours. But if you can 
sometimes give it, during out-of-class time, to a 
pupil who particularly needs help, you may do him 
great good. 

You will often set the pupils to do individual 
work, See that each knows what he is to do, and 
that each gets (or is given) all the things that he 
needs for doing it. When all have started work, you 
will be able to help some of them. How will you 
do so? Will you sometimes sit at your desk and call 
individuals to come to you? Will you sometimes 
walk round, taking a quick look at individuals’ work 
and giving help to those who ask for it and those who 
you see need it? Whatever you do, remember that, 
even when you are attending to one pupil, you must 
keep an eye on the other twenty-nine. 

One thing you will do for each individual is cor- 
rection of written work. This will take much of 
your out-of-class time. Take a pride in doing it 
carefully, neatly and punctually. 

Consider these questions: 


(1) What advantages are there in individual work? 
(2) What disadvantages are there in individual 
work? 
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Group Work 


Group work has some of the advantages both of 
class work and of individual work. It also has some 
of the disadvantages of both. 

Most pupils can easily be divided into the follow- 
ing types: 

A. Those who work fast and well; 

B. Those who work fairly fast and fairly well; 

C. Those who work slowly and poorly; 

D. Those who work fast and well, or fairly fast 

and fairly well, in some subjects but slowly 
and poorly in others. 


So, for any one subject, it is usually good to have 
three groups, and seldom necessary to have more; 
but D pupils may be in Group A for one subject, 
in Group B for another, and perhaps in Group C for 
the rest. 

You may move a pupil at any time into a higher 
or a lower group. But what dangers can you see in 
moving him too soon or too often? It is specially 
good for a C pupil to know that he may be moved 
up. Why? 

A pupil in C may not, perhaps, be naturally slow 
or stupid: he may be lazy; or he may lack confi- 
dence; or he may have been badly taught in his last 
class. If you can find out his trouble and cure it, 
you may be able to move him to B or even A. 

In group work your difficulty will be that you 
cannot multiply yourself by three. You will not be 
able to keep your eye on all the groups all the time, 
especially if you send one group to work outside the 
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classroom. You will appoint group-leaders (chang- 
ing them from time to time). Occasionally you may 
get an A pupil to teach Group C. Whatever ar- 
rangement you make, you will remain responsible 
for all the groups, and you must plan very carefully 
how to divide your time between them. As a rule, 
no group should reach the end of its work without 
your seeing how it has got on. 


Question: Choose a class, and suppose that you are 
planning a reading lesson in which, for most of the 
period of 35 minutes, Group A is to read silently, 
B is to write answers to comprehension questions 
written on the blackboard, and C is to read aloud 
in the shade of a tree. How will you divide your 
time between the three groups? 


SUMMARY 
CLASS WORK 
INDIVIDUAL WORK } are all good 
GROUP WORK 
In Individual Work every pupil works at his own 
pace 4 
In Group Work he works at or nearly at his own 
pace : 
The teacher must plan his time 
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§ 10. THE SPIRIT: COMPETITION 
AND CO-OPERATION 


If a pupil is to work hard, he must have good 
conditions not only for his body and his mind but 
also for his spirit. 

Think of the times when you have done your 
best work. Why were you working so well then? 
Probably some strong feeling drove you on. Was 
it a desire to show how well you could do? Or to 
help your group win a competition? Or to finish 
something you were making? Make a list of the 
feelings that have helped you to work hard. It will 
teach you much about people. 

Such feelings are common to all people. Just as 
every person is born with a body that has arms and 
legs, so he is born with a spirit that has certain feel- 
ings. These cannot be seen and handled, but are 
no less real than limbs. 

Each of these feelings is aroused by seeing (or 
hearing, touching, tasting or smelling) a certain kind 
of thing. For instance, the feeling of fear is aroused 
by seeing something dangerous, such as a buffalo 
or a snake, 

(1) I SEE danger; 

(2) I FEEL fear. 


When such a feeling has been aroused, it drives one 
to try to take a certain kind of action. For instance, 
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) 


a feeling of fear, aroused by seeing a snake, makes 
one try to run away or hide, or do something to 
avoid the snake. 

(1) I SEE danger; 

(2) I FEEL fear; 

(3) I TRY to escape. 


Competition 

One of these natural feelings is the desire for self- 
display. I see people who might admire me; I feela 
desire to show them how strong or clever I am; and 
I try to display what I can do. Some children have 
this desire more than others do, just as some have 
longer legs than others; but all have it, and all need 
to satisfy it. How often a small child says, “See me 
do this!” 

From this desire for self-display springs the love 
of competition. Think about these questions: 


(1) At what age, or ages, do children feel most 
strongly the desire to excel? 

(2) In what ways can competition between in- 
dividuals be practised in a school? 

(3) What dangers has competition for those who 
excel? What for those who do not excel? 
How can you avoid or lessen these dangers? 

(4) Can a person compete against himself? If so, 
how? 


Whether you arrange competition or not, most of 
your pupils will wish to excel at something: John 
perhaps in arithmetic, Mary in drawing, Shem in 
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football. Ida may long to lead the singing, David to 
win laughter for his jokes, Eva to be the prefect. 
They will not often tell you these desires, but you 
may be able to “‘see”’ what they are. 

But there may be a pupil who does not shine at 
anything and seems not to wish to. What might you 
do for him? 


Co-operation 

Another natural feeling is the desire to belong to 
a group and to be like the members of it. Just as 
animals move in flocks and herds, so men form 
clans and societies; and the members of them often 
like to do things together and to keep the same 
customs. In some children this desire is stronger 
than in others; but all have it, and all need to satisfy 
it. That is why they like belonging to a class or a 
group, playing team-games, wearing uniform and 


co-operating with one another. Think about these 
questions: 


(1) At what age, or ages, do children show this 
group-feeling most strongly? 


(2) In what ways can co-operation be practised 
in a school? 


(3) What dangers has co-operation? How can you 
avoid or lessen them? 


(4) How can you satisfy, at the same time, the 
pupils’ competitive and co-operative desires? 
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SUMMARY 
HELPS to HARD WORK include 
GOOD CONDITIONS FOR THE SPIRIT 
among which are 
opportunities for satisfying 
i love of competition. 
and 


ve of co-operation 
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§ 11. THE SPIRIT: CURIOSITY, 
COLLECTING AND CONSTRUCTING 


Three natural feelings that can be of help great 
in the classroom are the desires: 
To satisfy curiosity; 
To collect things; 
To construct things. 


Curiosity 
I SEE something; 
I FEEL curious; 
I TRY to find out about it. 


This feeling is specially strong in children. That 
is why they ask so many questions. 
(1) At what ages do children show curiosity most 
strongly? 
(2) Is it ever right for a teacher to refuse to 
answer their questions? If so, when? 
(3) What things arouse children’s curiosity? 

We know that children work hard if a lesson 
interests them. It will interest them if they 
feel curious about it. So we need to know 
how to plan a lesson in ways that will rouse 
their curiosity. 

Are they curious about things that they 
know thoroughly? Or about things of which 
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they know nothing? Or about things of which 
they know something? 

(4) How can you make them curious about a new 

subject? 

(5) How can you make them curious about a re- 

vision lesson? 

In answering these questions, one might give ex- 
amples from every subject, This book, however, is 
not so much about teaching as about discipline. 
What concerns us here is to note that curiosity 
affects discipline. A class, or a pupil, whose curiosity 
is being satisfied is likely to behave well. 


Collecting 


I SEE something; 
I FEEL a desire to possess it; 
I TRY to get it. 

All people wish to possess things. How early in 
life a child learns the words my and mine! 

The desire to possess things leads to the desire to 
make collections (for example, of plants or sea- 
shells). Consider these questions: 

(1) At what ages do children show most strongly 

the desire to possess things? 

(2) If things cannot be kept in the desks, how can 
you provide each pupil with some place in 
which to keep his things? 

(3) Is it good for a pupil to have pocket-money? 

(4) At what age do children begin to make collec- 
tions? 
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(5) What things do children like to collect? 
Very common things? Very uncommon 
things? ` 

(6) Name some collections that are useful in 
school. How can you encourage pupils to 
make such collections? 

(7) How can collecting be linked with (a) com- 
petition, (b) co-operation, (c) curiosity? 

(8) Are there dangers in collecting? If so, how 
can you avoid or lessen them? 


Constructing 


I SEE some material; 
I FEEL a desire to make something 
with it; 
I TRY to make that thing. 
(1) What things have you seen children making 
outside the classroom? 
(2) We give easy materials to young children, and 
more difficult ones to older children. Why? 
Arrange in order of difficulty the following 
materials: wood, cloth, clay, tin, sand, paper. 
(3) In what class-subjects is it easiest to satisfy 
the constructive desire? Can it be satisfied in 
other subjects? If so, give examples to show 
how. 
(4) When is it wise to supply a plan for a pupil’s 


construction, and when to let him make his 
own plan? 


(5) Name some thin. 


gs that pupils may make in 
co-operation. 
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(6) Are there dangers in constructing? Ifso, how 
can you avoid or lessen them? 


SUMMARY 


GOOD CONDITIONS FOR THE SPIRIT 
include 
opportunities for satisfying 
love of collecting 
love of constructing 
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§ 12. THE SPIRIT: FIGHTING 
AND PROTECTING 


Two feelings that are natural to all people are the 
desires: 


To fight; 
To protect. 
Fighting 
I SEE an enemy; 
I FEEL angry with him; 
I TRY to fight him. 

You may at first think that this desire creates only 
trouble in class. Certainly it does cause trouble; as, 
for example, when Enoch takes Jack’s india-rubber, 
Jack gets angry and hits Enoch, and Enoch gets 
angry and hits Jack. When this kind of fighting 
breaks out, what will you do? You cannot allow it 
to continue, for it interrupts the work and it spreads. 
But remember that fighting is natural. If you see 
two boys of about the same size fighting in the play- 
ground, ought you to stop them? That depends on 
many things—on what things? 

A certain kind of fighting is necessary in learning. 
Fighting need not be against people: it can be against 
difficulties. Thus: 

I SEE a difficulty in my way; 
I FEEL determined to Overcome it; 
I TRY to overcome it. 
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In some children the desire to overcome difficulties 
is stronger than in others; but all have it, and all 
need to satisfy it. It cannot be satisfied if they never 
meet difficulties, or if the teacher removes those that 
they do meet. Think about these questions: 


(1) If a class always has easy work, what kind of 
discipline is it likely to have? 

(2) What are the dangers of putting difficulties in 
the children’s way? 

(3) Some children, when faced with a difficulty, 
give way too easily. How can you help them 
to overcome it? 


Protecting 
I SEE someone weaker than I am; 
I FEEL tender towards him; 
I TRY to protect him. 

Tenderness is a natural feeling, usually felt most 
strongly by parents towards their children. Is it 
usually stronger in men or in women? i 

Boys and girls feel it most strongly during the 
years when they are changing into men and women. 
Some young children show little sign of it; they are 
often cruel to those smaller than themselves, and to 
small animals. Why is this? Sometimes their desire 
to display strength is stronger than their tenderness. 
Sometimes their cruelty, especially to animals, 
springs from curiosity. There are also older boys 
who bully small ones; and there are older girls who 
are cruel, more often with their tongue than with 
their hands. Yet the feeling of tenderness is in all 
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children, however little it may appear. One way of 
rousing it is to link it with possession; thus, if a child 
has a puppy or a kitten of his own, he will protect it 
because it belongs to him. Another way is to link 
protection with display; thus a bully may become 
kind through being given charge of the new boys 
and told to make sure that no one bullies them. 

Unfortunately some teachers are bullies, with 
their hands or their tongue or with both. They, of 
course, cannot stop children bullying. Example 
matters most. 

Consider the following questions: 


(1) What toys do most small girls like best? Why 
do they like them? 


(2) Why is it good for children to keep pets? 


(3) It is not easy to keep animals in a classroom. 


How, then, can you encourage your pupils to 
be kind to animals? 


(4) How can you interest children in the care of 
young plants? 


(5) Is it sometimes good to make a bully feel the 
pain that he likes giving to others? 


(6) Some men say, “I was bullied when I was a 
boy; I am a fine fellow now; so I think bully- 


ing is good for boys.” What would you say 
to such a man? 
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SUMMARY 
GOOD CONDITIONS FOR THE SPIRIT 


include 
opportunities for satisfying 
love of fighting 
love of protecting 
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§ 13. AGE DIFFERENCES 


People differ at different ages. That is why we 
have so often asked, in the last few sections, at what 
age children have a particular feeling most strongly. 
If teachers are to provide good conditions for the 


spirit, they must understand the differences between 
children of different ages. 


Ages and Stages 
Schooling in England is divided into three 
stages: 
INFANT 
JUNIOR 
SENIOR 


These stages fit certain ages. Usually, the infant 
pupils are under seven, the juniors between seven 
and eleven, and the seniors over eleven. There are 
the same stages in schools in Africa, but the ages of 
the pupils are not always the same as in England. 
Many Africans start their schooling later than 
English children do. Soa pupil may be in the infant 
stage when he is of more than infant age. (Remem- 
ber this when reading books written for teachers in 
England.) In matters of discipline, a child should 

e treated according to his age rather than the stage 
of schooling that he happens to be in. 
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Children Under Seven 

“The under-sevens” are chiefly interested in 
themselves: they often say, “I can do this. Look 
at me.” They are restless and fond of play. They 
ask many questions. 

What else do you know about “the under- 
sevens”? 


Children from Seven to Eleven 


“The seven-to-elevens” are chiefly interested in 
their companions and groups: they often say,‘‘Our 
team won.” They talk more about their classmates 
than about the teacher. They are less easily satis- 
fied with their own efforts than when they were under 
seven, and so are more easily discouraged; thus Jack 
may tear up his drawing because he thinks it less 
good than Ben’s. (Would you say anything to Jack? 
If so, what ?) 

What else do you know about “the seven-to- 
elevens”? 


Children Over Eleven 

“The over-elevens”, having had much exper- 
ience in the past, become more confident in facing 
the present, and look more and more to the future. 
They are interested both in themselves and in other 
people. Sooner or later, they enter the long period 
called Adolescence, in which they change from being 
boys and girls to being men and women. < 

Adolescence brings changes in body, mind and 
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spirit. For some individuals it is a difficult period, 
especially at the beginning. They may, for a time, 
become clumsy or shy or dreamy, and the standard of 
their work may go down. They feel things deeply, 
and their moods change quickly. They take a 
new interest in the opposite sex, and often pay a 
new attention to their own appearance; a boy may 
think about a girl, or about the parting in his hair, 
when he ought—according to the time-table—to be 
thinking about arithmetic. But adolescence is a 
period not only of difficulty but also of growth. 
The mind, like the body, develops new powers: the 
children become interested in a wider range of 
subjects; and they become better able to see how one 
thing leads to another, to think of ideas as well as 
of objects, and to “look at both sides of a question ”. 
So, although their work may go down for a time, 
it usually makes great advances later on. The spirit, 
too, develops new powers. It is in adolescence that 
boys and girls may form high ideals of conduct, 
service and worship—especially if parents and teach- 
ers encourage them to do so. 

Remember that the changes of adolescence are 
natural. Do not tease the boy whose voice is break- 
ing, or laugh at the parting in the hair. Be patient 
through the time of difficulty, knowing that it will 
almost certainly be followed by the time of advance. 
Try to win the co-operation of the adolescents by 
giving them more freedom and more responsibility 
than they have had before; but continue to give 
them help and, when necessary, firm control. In 
short, treat them increasingly as young men and 
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women; but never forget that, though seniors. they 
are still boys and girls. 

From your own experience, do you agree with 
what has been said here about ‘‘the over-elevens”’? 
If not, what would you alter? What can you add? 


SUMMARY 
GOOD CONDITIONS FOR THE SPIRIT 
depend on the teacher’s 
understanding the differences 
between 

the “‘under-sevens” 
the ‘“‘seven-to-elevens”’ 
the ‘‘over-elevens”’ 


Adolescents need: 
Freedom 
== Responsibility 
Help 
Control 
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§ 14. SEX DIFFERENCES 


In a class of boys and girls, good conditions for 
the spirit mean good conditions for both. Both the 
boys and the girls should be cared for, equally. Both 
should ‘‘feel at home”. There are differences be- 
tween boys and girls, especially at certain ages; but 
these, if treated naturally, need cause no more diffi- 
culty in class than in a good home. But the teacher, 
whether a man or a woman, has to be both father 
and mother to his pupils. (Or do you think it better 
to say that the teacher should treat the pupils as an 
elder brother or sister treats the younger ones?) 

We have said that the teacher should be friendly, 
fair and firm. We may add that, ina co-educational 
class, he or she should be: 


EQUALLY FRIENDLY TO 
EQUALLY FAIR TO BOYS AND GIRLS 
EQUALLY FIRM WITH IN CLASS 


Friendliness to Boys and Girls 


You may naturally take more interest in boys than 
in girls, or in girls than in boys; but try not to show 
it. Be equally friendly to boys and girls—in class. 
It is necessary to add the words, “‘in class’ 
out-of-class hours, a man should t 
terest in the boys, and a woman in the girls. 

What happens in a class in which the teacher is 
friendlier to one sex than to the other? 
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’; for, in 
ake a greater in- 


Fairness to Boys and Girls 

Boys and girls are in your care. Be fair to both. 
Give both a fair chance in any lesson. Give both a 
fair share of your time and attention. Some men put 
the hard questions to the boys, and the easy ones to 
the girls; and some women do the opposite: these are 
unfair. Some teachers think that the prefect of a 
mixed class should always be a boy—what do you 
think? 

You need not, and indeed should not, always treat 
the boys and the girls in exactly the same way; but 
you should make them feel that you value them both 
equally. 


Firmness with Boys and Girls 

Whether you are a man or a woman, you should 
expect from boys and girls equally good conduct and 
equally hard work, and be equally firm with both. 

What will happen in a class in which a man roars 
at his boys like a lion and coos at his girls like a 
dove? 

What will happen in a class in which a woman 
purrs at her boys and snaps at her girls? x 

Punishments, such as caning or work with a pick- 
axe, which may be thought suitable for some boys 
but are not suitable for girls, are best avoided in a 
mixed class. Usually it is possible to give boys and 
girls the same punishment for the same offence. 
When this is impossible, try to give punishments 
that are equally severe. í 

Make a short list of punishments suitable for both 
boys and girls. 
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Boys and Girls under Seven 


In this age-group, the sex-differences of the child- 
ren are slight. Nor do the children think much 
about them, for each is thinking mainly of himself 
or herself. There is no difficulty in treating these 
boys and girls alike. 


Boys and Girls between Seven and Eleven 


These children love forming groups; and, as they 
begin to take notice of sex-differences, the boys 
usually form one group and the girls another. Quar- 
rels occur between these groups, but—within limits 
—these do not matter much; in separate schools the 
boys would quarrel with boys, and the girls with 
girls. 

Let the boys’ group and the girls’ group do many 
things separately; and do not arrange competition 
between them. 

What will happen if the teacher says, ‘Come on, 
boys—don’t let the girls get ahead of you”? 


Boys and Girls over Eleven 


Girls usually become adolescent at a younger age 
than boys. Then the standard of their work may, 
for a time, go down. Say nothing to discourage 
them. Later, the girls’ work will probably show a 
great advance, and the boys will be in danger of feel- 
ing discouraged. Still later, the boys’ work will show 
a great advance. During these years it is wise for 
the teacher not to say much in class about what 
marks the pupils have got. 
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Boys and girls may spend some time dreaming 
about one another when they ought to be thinking 
about their lessons. Do not—within limits—be un- 
duly worried about this. In separate schools, they 
would do the same. Make the lessons as interesting 
as you can. 

Although adolescents are interested in the oppo- 
site sex, they like to be in separate groups for some 
things. See that the boys do not bother the girls 
at times when the girls want to be separate— 
especially in a class that has many more boys than 
girls. 

By your own sensible behaviour to the opposite 
sex, set a good example. 


Co-operation between Men and Women Teachers 
Sometimes a man should consult a woman col- 
league about his girl pupils. Sometimes he should 
ask her to deal with them. In the same ways, a 
woman should sometimes get help from a man. 


SUMMARY 


In a class of boys and girls 
Be EQUALLY FRIENDLY, FAIR and FIRM 


MEN AND WOMEN TEACHERS 


should 
CO-OPERATE 
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PART III 


SELF-DISCIPLINE 


§ 15. EDUCATION FOR LIFE 


So far, in this book, we have been thinking mostly 
about children in the classroom. But teachers are 
concerned with the whole of the pupils’ lives. We 
want to help our pupils not only to work well but 
also to be good boys and girls in school and out of 
school and, later, to grow into good men and women. 
We cannot hope to do any of these things unless we 


consider what we mean by “good”. We must have 
a fairly clear aim. 


What is “Good”? 


You will never answer this question completely; 
no one ever has. But you should think about it often 
and, as you grow older, your answer to it should 
become fuller and clearer. Your answer will depend 
on what you think to be the purpose of life; and that 
will depend on what you believe about religion. We 
are not discussing religion in this book, which is 
written for people of different beliefs; but nothing 
is more important than that you should make up 
your mind about it. 
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Whatever your beliefs about goodness, you will 
surely wish each of your pupils to become: 


1. A GOOD INDIVIDUAL 
and 
2. A GOOD MEMBER OF THE COMMUNITY. 


Both these aims require that the pupil shall learn 
self-discipline. 


Discipline should lead to Self-discipline 

A teacher may, and indeed must, control his 
pupils in class; but he is failing to fulfil his duty if 
he is not helping them to learn gradually how to 
control themselves. In other words, discipline 
should lead to self-discipline. 


Self-discipline requires Freedom 


If a child is to learn self-discipline, he must have 
some freedom. Freedom is dangerous: it gives him 
an opportunity to choose what he will do or how he 
will behave; and he may choose unwisely. A child 
should, therefore, not be given too much freedom. 
On the other hand, it is far less dangerous to give him 
some freedom than to give him none, for he cannot 
always have an older person to look after him; and, 
though he may make mistakes, he will probably 
learn from them. A school is a good place in which 
to learn how to use freedom, for teachers can often 
save a child from the worst results of his mistakes. 

You will find it hard to know when, and in what 
ways, to give your pupils freedom; but it will be less 
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hard if you get to know them well, both as a class 
and as individuals. Of course, freedom should first 
be limited to simple things to which the children are 
accustomed; and, of course, it should be given 
gradually. 

Think of one way in which a teacher might well 
give freedom: 

(a) to ‘‘under-sevens”’; 

(b) to ‘‘seven-to-elevens”; 

(c) to ‘‘over-elevens”’. 


Self-discipline requires a Purpose 


No one disciplines himself except for some pur- 
pose. If he has a purpose, and is keen on it and 
thinks he can carry it out, he will give up things he 
likes and do things he does not like, for the sake of 
it. A boy may give up eating sweets, and may go 
for a run every day, for the purpose of winning a 
race; but he would not do so except for a purpose. 

How, then, does a child get good purposes? In 
previous sections on feelings, we have used again 
and again the words, 

I SEE, I FEEL, I TRY. 


These words apply to goodness. If a person is to be 
good, three things are necessary: 

1. He must SEE what is good. 

2. He must FEEL a desire for it. 

3. He must TRY to do it. 
We may add: 


4. He must BE ABLE to do it. 
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_ Think again of the runner. He must see that there 
is to be a race; he must feel a desire to win it; and 
he must żry to win it. And, if he is to be completely 
successful, he must be able to win it. The same is 
true of conduct. Therefore, if a pupil is not good, 
you should ask yourself, “Is it because he does not 
see what is good? Or is it because he does not feel 
a desire for it? Or is it because he is not able?” 
(There is no need to ask, “Is it because he does not 
try? ”; for, if he feels strongly enough, he will try.) 


SUMMARY 
EDUCATION IS FOR LIFE 
It aims at 
helping the child to be 
A good individual 
A good member of the community 


DISCIPLINE SHOULD LEAD 
TO 


SELF-DISCIPLINE 


Self-discipline requires 
some Freedom 
some Purpose 


Success in good purposes 
requires 
Seeing the good 
Feeling a desire for it 
\ Being Able to do it 


yy 
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§ 16. KNOWING AND DESIRING 
WHAT IS GOOD 


How can we help Children to See what is Good? 
By Example (see §5) 
By Praise and Blame, and Reward and Punish- 
ment (see §17 and §18) 
By Teaching 


Teaching 


This may be given in prepared talks, either direct 
or indirect. Thus, if you wished to teach about 
kindness, you might give a talk on it—which would 
be direct—or you might give a talk on Florence 
Nightingale, which would be an indirect lesson on 
kindness, even though the word “kindness” were 
never mentioned. 

Which of these two sorts of talk do you think 
would be the more successful—the direct or the 
indirect? 

Unprepared teaching is often given when some- 
thing occurs in the classroom which leads the teacher 
to make a comment. Probably this is the teaching 
that the pupils remember best, for it is linked in 
their memories with something that they themselves 
experienced. 
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How can we help Children to Feel a Desire for what 
is Good? 
By Example 
By Helping to form their Attitudes of Mind 
By Praise and Blame, and Reward and Punish- 
ment 


Attitudes of Mind 


Our feelings work sometimes separately, and 
sometimes in teams. One man, seeing a snake, may 
feel only fear. Another man, seeing a snake, may 
feel fear and also the desire to fight the snake, to 
add its skin to his collection of snakeskins and to 
display the skin to other people. 

Feelings can be organized in teams attached to a 
particular object or place or idea. Suppose the head- 
master of a new school wants his pupils to have a 
strong school spirit. He may design a badge, which 
they can wear with a feeling of display. He may 
compose a school song, which they can all sing 
together with a feeling of co-operation. Matches 
against other schools may be arranged, which will 
rouse the pupils’ love of co-operating with one an- 
other and of competing against others. The head- 
master may also appeal to their love of construct- 
ing, by getting them to decorate the classrooms with 
wall-paintings; and to their love of collecting by 
asking them to collect plants for the garden. All 
these feelings will then be attached to the school: the 
pupils will, if the headmaster’s plan succeeds, have 
an attitude of loyalty to the school—an attitude that 
will last and become a part of their character. But 
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he will not succeed with any pupils who feel only 
fear of him or, for any reason, are unhappy in the 
school. 

A teacher cannot alter a child’s nature. If Ben 
was born with a strong love of display, he will have - 
it all his life. But the teacher may guide him to show 
his powers not as a bully but as a good prefect; and 
Ben may later become a good policeman or teacher 
or chief. 

The teacher can also help to attach a pupil’s feel- 
ings to some virtue, such as courage or kindness, so 
that love for that virtue may become a permanent 
attitude. Most people “catch” attitudes (as one may 
“catch” measles or chicken-pox) from their parents: 
they do so because they love and respect their par- 
ents. The more a teacher behaves like a parent to 
his pupils, and the more his class is like a happy 


family, the more easily he will help to build lasting 
attitudes in them. 


Self-respect 


One of the most powerful of a person’s attitudes 
is his attitude towards himself. From his feelings 
about himself, and from other people’s treatment of 
him, he forms in his mind a picture of what his 
character is like. If this picture includes honesty, he 
will say to himself, when tempted to be dishonest, 
“No, I can’t do that—it would be beneath me.” 
So, to a large extent, a person becomes what he 
thinks he is. If a child is always being told that he 
is bad, he will probably come to think of himself as 
bad, and then he will certainly become bad. The 
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teacher who has to rebuke a pupil may help him 
most by saying, ‘‘It is not like you to have done this 
bad action.” If he cannot honestly say that, he can 
say, ‘‘ What you have done is bad”, instead of say- 
ing, “You are bad”. We should always try to build 
up a child’s self-respect, not to weaken it. 


SUMMARY 
Teachers help pupils 


to 
KNOW what is GOOD 
by 
Example 
Praise and Blame, Rewards and Punishment 


Teaching 
Teachers help pupils 


to 
DESIRE what is GOOD 
by 
Example 
Helping to form good attitudes of mind 


Building up their self-respect f 
Praise and Blame, Rewards and Punishment 
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§ 17. PRAISE AND BLAME; 
REWARDS AND PUNISHMENT 


Praise and Rewards may help Children to Desire 
what is Good 


Praise and rewards give pleasure. Teachers praise 
pupils who have done well, and they sometimes give 
them rewards (such as badges and prizes), in the 
hope that good work or good conduct will become 
associated with pleasant thoughts in the minds of the 
children. But good work and good conduct usually 
bring their own natural rewards—the joy of having 
completed a task undertaken, and the peace of 
mind that good behaviour creates. Sooner or later, 
people should learn to value these natural rewards 
more than public approval and prizes. In a class 
where the work is interesting and where good con- 
duct is the custom, children do learn to value these 
natural rewards. All the same, even grown-up 
people enjoy being cheered or receiving a medal. 
So we need not be surprised that children can be 
encouraged and helped by praise and prizes. But 
we must give these wisely, and not make too much 
use of them. 

Consider the following questions: 


(1) Which deserve praise and rewards the more— 


the clever pupils, or those who have made 
most progress? 
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(2) Which deserves praise and rewards the more 
—success or effort? 


(3) Why do you value one man’s praise more than 
another’s? 


(4) What is likely to happen to a child who re- 
ceives too much praise? 


(5) What is likely to happen to a child who re- 
ceives too little praise? 


Blame and Punishment may help Children to Avoid 
what is Bad 


Blame and punishment give pain. Teachers 
blame pupils who have done badly, and they some- 
times give them punishment, in the hope that bad 
work or bad conduct will become associated in their 
minds with painful thoughts. t 

Badness often brings its own natural punishment; 
and so do mistakes. The bully often gets the pun- 
ishment of being disliked; fingers put into a fire get 
burnt always. Although natural punishments give us 
pain, they do not make us feel ill-treated, for we see 
that they are natural. The more a child can see that 
some blame or punishment which a teacher gives 
him is natural, the more good it will do him. 

In a class where the work is interesting, and where 
good conduct is the custom, children do not often 
desire what is bad. The better the discipline, the less 
the need for punishment. J 

All the same, even grown-up people sometimes 
need punishment. So we cannot be surprised that 
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children sometimes do. When blame or punish- 
ment is needed, it should be given; otherwise, the 
need for it will increase. But the teacher should 
give it wisely, remembering its aims. 


The Aims of Punishment 
The aims of punishment are: 


(x) To stop the offenders from repeating the 
offence; 


(z) To prevent others from committing the 
offence; 


and sometimes, when the offence has injured some- 
one, 


(3) To get the offender to make amends to the 
injured person. 


Stopping the Offenders from Repeating the Offence 


The root of an offence is the desire to do what is 
known to be wrong. If a child does not know that 
what he has done is wrong, he should not be blamed 
or punished but taught. If he has done wrong, 
knowing it to be wrong, then he has committed an 
offence; and the teacher should try to get to the root 
of it, which is the desire. 

In other words, the teacher should try to find the 
cause, If he can do so, he may pull out the evil by 
Its root, just as a gardener pulls out the root of a 
weed. He wants to make the offender feel that the 
offence was wrong. For this purpose, a punishment 
should fit the offence. Then the child may see that 
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it is natural and fair. For example, if a child is to 
be punished for coming late to school, a fitting 
punishment is to keep him in class after the last 
lesson. 

But we cannot say that a certain punishment is 
always right for a certain offence, for we have to 
consider its cause—if that can be found—and also 
the character of the pupil who did it. A quiet word 
of blame might be enough for Ben, but Jack might 
need a heavy punishment. So, a punishment should 
fit the offender. 


Preventing Others from Committing the Offence 


We have said that: 
_-*% PUNISHMENT SHOULD FIT THE OFFENCE 


__-A PUNISHMENT SHOULD FIT THE OFFEN- 
DER 


Now we must add that: 
PUNISHMENT SHOULD FIT THE WHOLE 
CLASS 
For example, if lateness in coming to school is a 
very common fault in your class, you may think it 
right to punish an offender more severely than you 
otherwise would. What is necessary is to make the 
class feel that lateness is bad—if you can. 


Making Amends to an Injured Person 
Sometimes punishment aims at making amends to 
a person who has been injured. Try to get the offen- 
der to feel that he owes amends—if you can. 
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SUMMARY 


PRAISE and REWARDS 
if given wisely 
CAN HELP A CHILD TO DESIRE GOOD 


BLAME and PUNISHMENT 
if given wisely 
CAN HELP A CHILD NOT TO DESIRE EVIL 


THE AIMS OF PUNISHMENT 


are 
To reform the offender 
and 
To warn others 
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§ 18. METHODS OF PUNISHMENT 


It is easy to see the aims of punishment, but very 
hard to carry them out. You cannot always find a 
punishment that fits the offence. You cannot al- 
ways give a punishment that fits the offender; for: 

(a) you may not know him well enough, 

(b) you may not know what was the cause of his 
offence, and 

(c) you may have to seek a punishment that will 
fit the other members of the class. 

It is easy to say that Ben may need only a little 
blame and Jack a heavy punishment; but, if you 
have to deal with both at the same time, what will 
they and the others think, if you treat them differ- 
ently? Whenever you have to give punishment, you 
will have to consider all the circumstances of the 
offence and all the persons concerned and the aims 
of punishment; and usually you will have to think 
quickly. 

You will sometimes make mistakes. The ill- 
effects of your mistakes will, however, be greatly re- 
duced if the pupils feel that you have tried to be 
just and if you forgive after punishing. Forgiving 
does not mean letting the offender off: it means 
being friendly with him after the punishment is 
over. For this reason, it is usually unwise to give a 
punishment that lasts a very long time. 
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We cannot say that a particular method of punish- 
ment will always be good for a particular offence; 
but we can say that certain methods of punishment 
are never good for any offence. 


All punishments that do permanent harm to body, 
mind or spirit are wrong. 


To make a pupil stand still for a long time, with 
his body bent in an unnatural position, is bad for his 
body. To hit a pupil on the head (and so perhaps 
to break his ear-drum) is bad for his body. To 
frighten a pupil when he makes a mistake in mental 
arithmetic will do no good to his mental arithmetic, 
and may make him forever unable to think quickly. 
To make a child think that he is thoroughly wicked 
is to injure his spirit. 

Consider the following questions 

(1) When, if ever, do you think that corporal 
punishment is good? 

(2) If you think that corporal punishment is 
good, do you think that it should ever be 
given publicly? 

(3) Did you ever receive a punishment, when you 
were a child, which you think did you harm? 
If so, how did it? 

(4) Do you think that first offenders should 
always go unpunished? If so, why? If not, 
why not? 

(5) Is it ever right to give collective punishment, 
when you have not found which pupil com- 
mitted an offence? 
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(6) If your headmaster has made rules about pun- 
ishment which you do not think right, what 
will you do? 

(7) When, if ever, do you think it right that a 
pupil should be expelled from a school? 


SUMMARY 
GOOD METHODS OF PUNISHMENT 
CANNOT BE STATED. THEY DEPEND ON: 
The offence 
Æ The cause of the offence 
The circumstances of the offence 
The needs of the class 


PUNISHMENTS INJURING BODY, MIND 
OR SPIRIT ARE BAD 
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§ 19. DOING WHAT IS GOOD? 


How can we Help Children to be Able to Do what is 
Good? 
By Example (see §5) 
By giving them opportunities to use Intelligence 
By helping them to form Good Habits 
By helping them to provide Good Conditions for 
Body, Mind and Spirit 


Intelligence 

The word “intelligence” comes from two Latin 
words which mean choosing between. We use it 
to mean the ability to choose wisely. When I see a 
snake and feel fear and try to escape, I choose a way 
of escape. If I am very intelligent, I am likely to 
choose the best way. If I am fairly intelligent, I may 
choose a way that is successful but troublesome. If 
I am unintelligent, I may choose a bad way and fail 
to escape. 

Some people are born with high intélligence, 
others with fairly high, others with fairly low, others 
with very low. A person’s intelligence probably 
does not alter much throughout his life. All pupils 
should have opportunities in school of using their 
intelligence, whether it is high or low (see para- 
graphs on Freedom, in § 15). 
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Remember that the unintelligent should not be 
blamed or laughed at, but helped. 

Remember that a person with little intelligence 
may have other gifts. 


Habits 


A child learning to write will at first write slowly 
and with difficulty; but with practice (and with rests 
to prevent his getting tired) he comes to write easily 
and quickly. So it is with conduct. If a good deed, 
or a bad one, is done again and again, it may be- 
come a habit. (It does not always do so, for other 
things besides habit affect conduct.) 

Habits can be very helpful, especially perhaps to 
the less intelligent; but they can also be harmful, 
especially to the less intelligent. A person may form 
a habit of standing quite still when he sees a snake 
and, nine times out of ten, this may be helpful; but, 
the tenth time, it may prove to be harmful. There is 
a saying that Habit is a good servant but a bad master. 

Some habits are always bad; and they are hard to 
cure. An example is the biting of finger-nails. A 
more serious one is the telling of lies. How would 
you try to cure these habits in a boy or girl of eight 
years old? 

The teacher can help his pupils to form good 
habits: by his example; by explaining (though not 
too often or at too great length) why they are useful; 
and by expecting his pupils to form them. 

Are there any dangers in forcing children to prac- 
tise good habits? If so, what are they and how can 
they be avoided? 
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Good Conditions for Body, Mind and Spirit 


The greater part of this book—indeed, we might 
say, the whole of it—is concerned with providing 
good conditions for the body, the mind and the 
spirit of the pupil. True, the book is divided into 
sections, each of which deals with a subject (or sub- 
jects) separately; but, in actual fact, all these sub- 
jects are connected. And, in fact, the body and the 
mind and the spirit cannot be separated: they are a 
single person. So we should remind ourselves that 
everything in school that is good for the child helps 
him to do good and to be good. 

Again and again we have said that the teacher can 
“help” to provide this or that, and that “he may be 
able” to do something or another. These words, 
help to... and may be. . . should be noted carefully. 
They remind us that the teacher is not all- 
powerful. He is only human; and he is only one 
of the countless people who deal with any one pupil; 
and any one pupil is in his charge for only a short 
time. But the words can... and able to acta 
should be noted also. They remind us how great 
are the opportunities of the teacher. He is more ex- 
perienced than the pupil; he is in a position of 
special responsibility; and his influence may last 
throughout the pupil’s life. By everything good 
that he does in his class, he can help his pupils to 
discipline themselves to be good individuals and 
good members of the community. 


WARNING: CHEW ADVICE BEFORE YOU 
SWALLOW IT 
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If you do not chew advice before you swallow it, 
you may not digest it properly and it may do harm. 

If you do chew it, you may rightly decide not to 
swallow it but to put it aside and to take something 
better. . 

This is a book, not of commands, but of advice. 
Its advice (or some of it) may seem good now. But 
what is good? You will never answer this question 
completely; no one ever has. But you should think 
about it often; and, as you grow older, your answer 
to it should become fuller and clearer. 


SUMMARY 


TEACHERS HELP PUPILS 
to 
DO GOOD 
by 
Example 
Giving them opportunities to use their 
intelligence 
Helping them to form good habits 
Helping to provide good conditions 
for 
BODY 
MIND 
SPIRIT 


BUT WHAT IS GOOD? 
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PART IV 
AN IMAGINARY CONVERSATION 


§ 20. A TEACHER TALKS WITH THE AUTHOR 


The author, an elderly European, sees himself on 
along lorry-journey in Africa, seated beside a young 
African who is about to become a teacher and has 
read this book. 


A 


Teacher: Sir, I’ve read your book because I want to 
know how to keep discipline. But... forgive me 


for asking... do you think you have shown me 
that? 


Author: No, I know I haven’t. 

Teacher: Then why did you call your book “‘ Disci- 
pline”? 

Author: Because all of it is about discipline. 
Teacher: Yes, I agree that it is; and that is why I feel 
sorry you haven’t told me how to keep discipline. 
Author: I can’t. No one can. 

Teacher: Why not? 
Author; Well, one reason i 


s that I don’t know your 
class. 
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Teacher: Nor do I—but I shall have to manage it 
next term. 
Author: Yes. Well, I haven’t told you how to, but 
I have advised you to prepare yourself and your 
classroom and your class before starting work. And 
I did suggest ways in which you might get to know 
your pupils—do you remember? 
Teacher: Yes, by remembering my own childhood 
and other children, and by getting help from teach- 
ers and from books. 
Author: That’s right. Then I went on to say that 
every person is different from all others, and that 
you should get to know each of your pupils by ob- 
serving him in school and out of school. 
Teacher: And that I should help the pupils to 
know me. 
Author: Yes. And by the way, I don’t know you— 
that’s another reason I can’t tell you how to manage 
aclass. You are different from every other teacher. 
No two men manage any class in exactly the same 
way. You are yourself, and should be yourself in 
class. 
Teacher: Yes, but if you knew me as I know myself, 
you’d see that my self isn’t good. a 
Author: Nor’s mine. That’s why we must disci- 
pline ourselves, for three purposes especially. . . . 
Teacher: The three F’s—to be friendly to all, fair 
to all and firm with all. And to set a good example 
of hard work. 
Author: Yes. All through Part I of the book I was 
thinking of hard work, because hard work and good 
behaviour go together. 
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Teacher: But suppose the class won’t work hard or 
behave well.... Ill have to keep order. Won’t I? 
‘Author: Yes, you will. 

Teacher: And yet you say that you can’t tell me 
how to! 

Author: Well, I can’t. You see, class-management 
is an art, not a science. 

Teacher: What’s the difference between an art and 
a science? 

Author: In a science there’s usually . . . 

Teacher : How you love ‘“‘usually’’! 

Author: Yes, I do—usually. In a science there’s 
usually only one correct answer to a question. Take 
arithmetic, for instance. To the question “‘three plus 
three?” there’s only one correct answer—six. But this 
isn’t true of an art; you and the lorry-driver and I 
might all do paintings of those hills over there, and 
we'd produce three quite different pictures, but they 
might all be good. Painting is an art, and so is 
class-management. Two teachers never manage a 
class—even the same class—in exactly the same 
way. 

Teacher: I see. Class-management depends on the 
teacher and on the pupils. 


Author: Yes, “Teacher and Pupils ”—that’s the 
title of Part I. 


B 


Teacher: Sir, I’ve been thinking about what you said. 
I do see that you can’t tell us how to keep discipline, 
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because every teacher’s different from all other 
teachers and every class is different from all other 
classes. 
Author: And every child is different from all other 
children. 
Teacher: Yes, I see that’s true. But, then, what’s the 
good of writing a book on discipline? 
Author: A fair question! The answer is that, though 
every person’s different from all others, they’re all 
alike in some ways. Each has a body and a mind 
and a spirit. 
Teacher: Yes, but each one’s body is different from 
all other bodies. 
Author: True; but all need air to breathe, and light 
to see, and space to move in; all need rest and food 
and drink; and if these needs are not supplied, a 
child can’t work hard and won’t behave well. So 
the teacher who wants to manage his class well 
should attend to these things. f 
Teacher: But surely these things are more the affair 
of the parents than of the teacher? 
Author: They are; but sometimes the teacher can 
help the parents. And remember that, during school 
hours, you must do your best to provide good con- 
ditions for the pupils’ bodies. J 
Teacher: Good conditions for the body, the mind 
and the spirit—that’s the subject of Part II, isn’t it? 
About the mind, I remember you said that good 
conditions include having work to do. pee’ 
Author: That’s right—work, and not only listening. 
Be a teacher, not a preacher, in the classroom. 
Teacher: I’ll try, and I’ll also remember your 
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advice about helping the pupils to desire to do the 
work. 

Author: How? 

Teacher: By making the work interesting . . . 
Author: If it can be made interesting. 

Teacher: . . . or by showing that it will be useful. 
Author: Good! And if they are to be able to do the 
work, the classroom and the class and the teacher 
should be as quiet as possible. 

Teacher: Of course they won’t all be equally well 
able to do the work. Some will always be quicker 
than others. 

Author: Quite so—and that’s one reason for some- 
times teaching them in groups, and sometimes as 
individuals. Then each can work at his own pace, 
Teacher: It must be hard to keep discipline when 
they’re working in groups. 

Author: It is, sometimes. But if they’re really in- 
terested in their work, they usually behave well. 
Interest is the great disciplinarian. In olden days, 
teachers used to make children work hard by stand- 
ing over them with a cane, Later on, they thought 
of another method—offering marks and prizes for 


competition. But the modern teacher’s chief 
method is interest. 


Teacher: But 
bad, do you? 
Author: Oh, no! Love of competition is a natural 
feeling, and satisfaction of it is one of the good con- 
ditions for the spirit. The same, of course, is true 
of co-operation. You remember what I said about 
these feelings in the book? 
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you don’t think competition entirely 


Teacher: Well, sir, you asked a lot of questions 
about them; but you didn’t give many of the answers. 
It’s the answers I want. 

Author: And what I want, my friend, is that you 
‘think out your own answers. 

Teacher: How can I, by next month? Besides, 
there are all the other feelings too—curiosity, love of 
collecting and constructing and fighting and pro- 
tecting. How can I answer your questions about 
all of them? 

Author: You can’t, my dear fellow, I know. Nor 
could I. But you can start thinking about them. 
And you'll need to go on thinking—not merely be- 
fore your first term begins, but until your last term 
ends. And the answers you make for under-sevens 
won’t all suit seven-to-elevens or adolescents. And 
those for boys won’t always do for girls. 

Teacher: What a difficult job! 

Author: But what an interesting one! 
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Teacher: I’m still thinking about discipline in my 

classroom. 

Author: Good! You won’t stop at the classroom, 

will you? 

Teacher: What do you mean, sir? 

Author: I mean that you are not only to keep disci- 

pline in the classroom, but also to help the pupils to 

discipline themselves out of school. 

Teacher: To teach them to do without a teacher! 
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Author: Exactly! After all, you can’t be in the class- 
room always; and the pupils don’t spend all day and 
all night in class; and term-time doesn’t fill the 
whole year; and there will come, for all pupils, the 
time when their schooling is finished. You have to 
help them to become good men and women. 
Teacher: But what does good mean? 

Author: That is the hardest question in the world. 
Teacher: And therefore the one I most need you to 
answer. 

Author: One’s answer depends on one’s religion. I 
am a Christian, and so I believe that being good 
means being like Jesus Christ. It is easy to say that, 
but very hard to interpret it—for we don’t fully un- 
derstand Jesus Christ. I haven’t said much about 
it, for my book is intended not only for Christians 
but also for Moslems and people of other religions. 
Teacher: But aren’t there any common factors in all 
these people’s answers to the question? 

Author: Yes, I think there are. Everyone would 
agree that a good man or woman must be not only a 
good individual but also a good member of his or 
her community. In other words, a person should 
try to keep his body and mind and spirit in good 
condition, and should use them not only for his 
own satisfaction but for the good of others. But 
what a man understands by “the good” of others 
depends on his own ideas, the customs of his coun- 
try and—above all—his religion. Each of us ought 
to think about these things for himself, 

Teacher: But ought not a book on d 


iscipline to help 
us to do this? 
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Author: Yes—up to a point. It ought to help you 
to think, but it ought not to do your thinking for 
you. And its subject is discipline, which means con- 
trol. All ideas of goodness—Christian or Moslem 
or any other—require self-control, self-discipline. I 
have suggested some methods of helping pupils to 
discipline themselves. 
Teacher: All right—let’s turn to methods. You say 
that children should have some freedom. That’s 
dangerous, isn’t it? 
Author: Yes, it is. And that, of course, is why we 
give only a little at first, and increase it gradually. 
But do you agree that we want our pupils not only 
to see the good but also to desire it? 
Teacher: Yes, certainly. 
Author: Well, we can’t force desire—it is free. We 
can try to make goodness attractive, by setting a 
good example, by praising and rewarding goodness 
in the pupils. We can try to make evil unattractive. 
Teacher: By blaming and punishing pupils for 
wrong-doing? 
Author: Yes—remembering always that we want 
them to desire what is good. j 
Teacher: My own trouble is that sometimes I desire 
goodness, and sometimes I don’t. 
Author: I’m afraid most of us are like that. On the 
other hand, we do get certain fixed, or almost fixed, 
attitudes of mind which help to keep us steady. 
We teachers try to build up good attitudes of mind 
in our pupils—for example, the attitude that leads 
a person to say to himself, “I couldn’t do a dis- 
honest act—it would be beneath me.” That is a 
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good kind of self-respect, helped by intelligence and 
bit. 
Teac Yes. When a person has reached that stage, 
he will both desire what is good and be able to do 
it. But I don’t suppose my pupils will have got so 
far. I expect I shall have to punish them; and— 
to be quite honest—your chapters on punishment 
disappointed me. I thought you would give a list of 
punishments suitable for particular offences. 
Author: But you do see now that I couldn’t do that? 
Teacher: Yes, I know that you want every teacher 
to think for himself. 
Author: That’s right. But I hope I have helped you 
to think. I set out the aims of punishment, and 
tried to show that a punishment should ft the 
offence and the offender and the whole class. 
Teacher: Yes. And I remember you said, ‘‘The 
better the discipline, the less the need of punish- 
ment.” 
Author: I’m sure that’s true. Remember that I also 
said, “When punishment is needed, it should be 
given.” 
Teacher: Yes, but your main point is that discipline 
means much more than punishment. 
Author: Yes, it includes settin 
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Teacher: We always come back to ‘‘good”’, and then 
we always—no, usually—say, ‘‘ What is good?” 
Author: Yes, we end with a question-mark. No one 
knows all the answers. But that’s the splendid thing 
about life—it’s a voyage of discovery. And that’s 
the splendid thing about teaching, which is helping 
people to make the best of life. We are guides, but 
we have to go on being seekers. My generation has 
sought and has found some truth, as others did be- 
fore us. Yours will seek too, and will find far more 
than we have found. Good luck to you! 
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